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RHODES 'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Nearly thirty years ago both historians and the general intelli- 
gent reading public hailed as a distinct contribution to the his- 
torical literature of the United States the appearance of the first 
two volumes of Mr. Rhodes 's History of the United States, and, 
as the subsequent volumes came out from time to time, both 
interest and admiration grew — interest in the unfolding tale so 
graphically set forth, and admiration for the industry and ambi- 
tion of a man, trained to a business life, who had taken upon 
himself the toil of searching the sources, poring over the limit- 
less secondary accounts, and synthesizing his accumulated know- 
ledge to produce a work which, no matter how many future 
histories of the period may be written, will always retain its 
place as a foremost exposition of that fateful era from the time 
of the compromise measures of 1850 to the close of reconstruc- 
tion. As enunciated in the first sentence of his first volume it 
was Mr. Rhodes 's purpose to tell the story of the United States 
over a period of twenty-seven years and let his labors rest with 
the election of President Hayes by the action of congress through 
the electoral commission in 1877. In 1906, fourteen years after 
the publication of the first volume, came volume 7, which accord- 
ing to the original plan was to close the account. Then followed 
nearly a dozen more years during which some noteworthy essays 
and the one volume upon the civil war indicated that the talented 
author was still devoting himself to historical studies, although 
there was no intimation that any more pretentious production 
was under contemplation. But early in 1919 announcement was 
made that Mr. Rhodes had again attacked the field of American 
history and that soon his narrative of events from 1877 to the 
election of McKinley in 1896 would be available. In due course 
came out an eighth volume. This work, however, failed to elicit 
the general commendation which had greeted Mr. Rhodes 's 
earlier work ; indeed, some reviewers were openly critical of the 
whole effort, while friends of the venerable author everywhere 
universally regretted a volume which no longer gave evidence 
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of the master hand of the historian of the civil war. Intimations 
were rife that volume 8 would in due course be followed by 
volume 9, bringing the narrative down to the present day. While 
there has been no definite announcement that such might not 
eventually be the case, the bringing out in 1920 of a new and 
uniform edition of the complete work in eight volumes, with the 
general index moved from volume 7 to volume 8, has been taken 
as the equivalent of saying that Mr. Bhodes considers his major 
work ended. If this be the case, as it probably is, all the 
admirers of a truly great historian rest well content, for none 
would desire a repetition of work which appeared three years 
ago. 

The new edition contains in the preface the announcement 
that the original work has "been thoroughly revised from time 
to time in various ways. The preparation of my Oxford lectures 
and my one volume History of the Civil War afforded me the 
opportunity to go over the material for the ante-bellum period 
and to make a searching review of the story of the Civil War 
itself. ' ' A reading of the new edition seems to indicate that this 
is somewhat of an overstatement, since, except for an occasional 
note at the end of a chapter, there seems to be little change from 
the original work. Had a thorough revision been made, one feels 
that many things would have been changed, for there have been 
many discoveries and much new light cast upon the period sub- 
sequent to 1850. Except then for the new form with its changed 
binding, for all general purposes the work as it appeared at 
first and the new edition may be looked on as the same thing. 

Nevertheless, even the bringing out in its new dress and the 
incorporation of the belated volume 8 form an occasion of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant the attempt at an evaluation of 
the work as a whole. 

No two men, from the same section and with the same cultural 
background, would or could treat any historical period from 
exactly the same point of view. Far less could two persons, each 
equally trained in handling materials, but from diverse regions 
and with different traditions and sentiments inground from 
youth, be expected to approach the subject from the same start- 
ing point and reach altogether the same conclusions. Hence any 
reviewer and every reviewer can be counted on to find portions 
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of this or any other work handled in a manner which he con- 
ceives capable of other interpretation. In so far as there is a 
mere statement of facts, providing all the facts are set forth, 
there can be no quarrel ; but the process of selection and elimi- 
nation together with interpretation of the facts is susceptible 
of many combinations and results depending upon the individ- 
ual writer. The ideal, to be sure, is the laying down of all essen- 
tial facts; then, no matter what conclusions and explanations 
may accompany them, each intelligent reader is in a position to 
form his own interpretation, which may be quite different from 
that reached by the author. But if he has reasonable confidence 
that no available essential details have been omitted or neg- 
lected, he can with no adequate grounds criticize the historian 
even though the reader and the writer reach conclusions as far 
apart as the poles. It is, further, unnecessary to state that 
history cannot be satisfactorily outlined if the writer starts 
with a premise, or if he is a partisan, avowed or silent. No one 
can possibly measure fully to the ideal, irrespective of his purity 
of purpose and honesty of intellectual endeavor; he cannot 
divest himself of innate tendencies, of unconscious or sub- 
conscious preconceptions ingrained by years of impinging influ- 
ences, or of a multiplicity of mental attributes piled up through 
the years. 

In estimating the historical value of such a work as this 
History of the United States, one has to bear in mind that Mr. 
Rhodes was a northerner, growing to manhood in a northern 
society during the years when the events leading to the war 
between the sections were relatively fresh in the minds of those 
with whom he came in daily contact, when the significance of the 
struggle for the north was yet keenly realized. The best inten- 
tioned and most honest northerner would be incapable of setting 
down the story from 1850 to 1877 as it would be told by a south- 
erner equally well intentioned and honest. Moreover, aside from 
being a northerner Mr. Ehodes specifically states that "the 
historian whose sympathies are with the anti-slavery cause of 
1850 — and it seems clear that he can most truly write the 
story — " cannot approve the whole of "Webster's seventh of 
March speech (1:152). While this dictum comes in connection 
with one episode of the whole tale, it does, nevertheless, appear 
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to be Mr. Rhodes 's point of view for the whole work: only a 
northerner can somewhat near satisfactorily write this chapter 
of our history. Obviously the dictum would not be accepted by 
anyone from south of Mason and Dixon's line; to him any 
account of this quarter century is bound to be warped and mis- 
interpreted by anyone not a southerner. 

It is necessary, then, at the outset to acknowledge that Mr. 
Rhodes was possessed of a certain idee fixe, an idea, however, 
which he would in all sincerity maintain was the result of the 
careful weighing of evidence after prolonged and rigorous inves- 
tigation. Still, taking again our southerner who generally and 
in the concrete paid willing tribute to the essential fairness of 
Mr. Rhodes 's intentions as the volumes came from the press, 
he would entirely reject the notion that Mr. Rhodes or anyone 
else with his cultural background could possibly give an unbiased 
account of the south 's side of the question. So much, then, must 
be admitted from the start: it is a history written from the 
northern point of view by one who was willing to acknowledge 
just as far as in him lay the rights on the other side, but who 
saw in slavery a great moral evil which had corrupted the 
greater portion of a whole society. 

Indeed, there was in Mr. Rhodes 's mind no doubt attaching to 
the time-hallowed belief that in slavery one finds the explanation 
of practically all the main currents of American national history 
down to the close of reconstruction. To him other interpreta- 
tions, which had already begun to receive attention even before 
his first volume was published, were apparently unknown or 
cast aside as not pertinent. The pioneer studies of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the belief accepted by more and more students 
that perhaps there were other forces at least equally operative 
in guiding the destinies of the United States, find no place in 
the philosophy of this work. This is particularly obvious in 
the introductory chapter, wherein are sketched the, to Mr. 
Rhodes, salient factors of American history down to 1850. In 
all of this the influence of Hermann von Hoist is easily trace- 
able. One might say without exaggeration that the first chapter 
is a summary of the earlier portion of von Hoist 's Constitutional 
history. It is hardly fair to judge the whole work by this chap- 
ter, for it is obvious that there Mr. Rhodes relied primarily 
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upon secondary accounts and in it are none of those evidences 
of careful study of the sources themselves such as characterize 
the parts which form the main narrative. Nevertheless, it is not 
unfair to express a mild regret that in summarizing, for ex- 
ample, the acquisition of Texas, or the events leading to the 
Mexican war the same care was not exercised which entered into 
the preparation of those masterly accounts of the various cam- 
paigns of the civil war. It is unfortunate that no appreciation 
of the western pressure, under the influence of "manifest des- 
tiny," is shown; the story of Texas in its relation to the United 
States without even the mention of the name of Robert J. Walker 
seems like a de-Hamletized Hamlet; the story of the Wilmot pro- 
viso with no mention of the play of party politics therein leaves 
a feeling of emptiness. 

Such ready acceptance of current opinions, however, is less 
in evidence when the real story begins in chapter 2 of the first 
volume. Nevertheless, the reader is unable to get away from the 
notion that a northern, one hundred per cent republican is telling 
the tale to the end. 

From the standpoint of one who has realized something of 
the significance for the development of this country of the ever- 
expanding west one of the most serious defects of this history 
is the almost complete ignoring of that factor. Some occur- 
rences west of the Alleghenies receive, of course, mention and 
in certain instances somewhat adequate treatment. Neverthe- 
less, it is no exaggeration to say that Turner and all those who 
have been inspired by that man, to say nothing of the others 
who have independently delved into the study of western history 
in its relation to national development, were an unknown quan- 
tity to Mr. Rhodes, although it is possible that he assumed their 
work to be a mere passing fad, a possession soon to be relegated 
to the limbo with "Weems's fantastic stories of Washington. 

A few examples may serve to point out this characteristic. 
Take, for illustration, the subject of the public lands and the 
part they played in the period from 1850 to 1862. This falls 
distinctly within Mr. Rhodes 's field; furthermore, virtually all 
the materials which have been and are being worked over were 
at hand and could have been used by Mr. Rhodes had he grasped 
their import. Preemption, graduation, and distribution, words 
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to conjure with in the thirties and forties, had lost their potency 
by the time 1850 had rolled around. Homestead legislation, or 
the demand for it, had already come to the fore, and from 1850 
to the final enactment of the law of 1862, that subject filled so 
many pages of the Congressional globe that only a man blinded 
to the obvious could possibly have passed it by without comment. 
Nevertheless, the sole references to it in the volumes embracing 
these years are found in the statements that in 1860 the republi- 
can platform contained a plank demanding such legislation (2: 
420) and the bare assertion that in 1862 congress "passed a 
homestead law" (4: 58). 

The interrelation of public land legislation with sectional 
politics receives no mention. The long struggle culminating in 
the passage of the bill which President Buchanan vetoed in 1858 
is passed over in silence. The paramount interest which a whole 
section of the country, with few notable exceptions, manifested 
so definitely and for so long a time is wholly ignored. One is 
forced to the conclusion that that chapter of the history of the 
United States remains to be written and that Mr. Ehodes's is far 
from being the last word. 

Again, to take the public lands in another relation, attention 
may be called to the pressure to secure federal grants in aid of 
railroads and their construction. So prominently did the situa- 
tion which produced the compromises of 1850 loom in Mr. 
Ehodes's mind that not even a passing mention of the discussion 
ending finally in the inauguration of a wide-reaching policy is 
to be found in the pages of volume 1. Indeed, land grants in aid 
of railroad-building call for no comment whatever until, among 
the facts noted for the year 1853, it is stated that "He [President 
Pierce in Ms first annual message] also recommended to Con- 
gress that it should aid by all constitutional means the construc- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific coast. ' ' 

When one considers the true significance of all that interplay 
of politics, the log-rolling and the trading which eventually pro- 
duced the first grant in aid of the Illinois Central railroad in 
1850, when one recalls the importance of this, not alone for the 
political fortunes of prominent men like Douglas or Atchison or 
a dozen others, but for the whole sectional issue of the time, 
there can be no hesitation in stating that a reading of Mr. 
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Rhodes 's volume alone must leave the student with a most one- 
sided and unbalanced account of the situation. 

What is true of the account for 1850 is equally true of this 
topic for the story of the next dozen years. Alongside of the 
ever-increasing insistence that the federal government must lend 
a hand to bring into being a railroad which should span the con- 
tinent was the constant iteration from every state where public 
lands existed of demands for grants to assist in the construction 
of roads which were far more than local in their potential im- 
portance. To read this History of the United States one would 
never guess that millions of acres had been granted to states and 
reserved for territories, and that these grants had a powerful 
influence in directing political currents. 

To-day we are coming to realize that perhaps the most potent 
forces in the development of the United States were, first, the 
presence of an empire to be disposed of and, secondly, the method 
of that disposition. All this was a closed book to Mr. Rhodes in 
1892. It remained sealed in 1919, when he attempted to tell the 
story after 1877, for there one has the feeling that one witnesses 
the gropings of a man in the dark. Down to the end of recon- 
struction the lamp which guided the historical feet of this writer 
was slavery and its influence upon American political develop- 
ment. "When reconstruction closed, slavery and its consequences 
could no longer even by the widest stretch of imagination be 
taken as a keynote, and nothing had been found to take its place. 
The story of industrial growth and organization and the con- 
comitant rise of labor struggles and labor organization is 
related by one who sadly shakes his head and laments that 
things are no longer what they used to be, and who apparently 
gives up trying to solve the enigma with a sigh that the times 
are generally out of joint. To have connected the absence of 
widespread internal industrial strife before the war and the 
presence of wide areas which could drain off the discontented, 
and the rise of bickerings which soon turned into downright 
contest with the exhaustion of a national resource, with the 
removal of the safety valve, seems never to have occurred to 
the venerable historian whose eyes sought without ceasing the 
landmarks of an age gone never to return. 

Closely allied with his attitude toward this all-important sub- 
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ject is Mr. Rhodes 's failure to grasp the significance of those 
agrarian upheavals which, to some at least, form an important 
portion of the history of this country since the civil war. The 
antimonopoly revolt, the granger movement, the alliance fever 
which culminated in populism, do not, it is true, pass without 
comment. But the attention paid these phenomena reveals the 
fact that their historian did not and probably could not penetrate 
the causes behind the patent manifestations. One feels that Mr. 
Rhodes would have been glad to know why people could act in 
such an insane manner, but one cannot admit that he had any 
essential realization of the case. To him the "soft money" 
craze, the free-silver mania, were incomprehensible expressions 
of a more or less perverted intelligence. 

A rereading of the History confirms the impression that the 
spectacular always made an irresistible appeal to Mr. Rhodes. 
This remains true from beginning to end, from the account of 
the debate over the compromise resolutions in 1850 to the chapter 
devoted to the Molly McGuires in volume 8. A mere statement 
of the space allotted to episodes which had dramatic possibilities 
convinces the reader that Mr. Rhodes reveled in high lights and 
deep contrasts. No volume escapes this. It is, naturally, a 
temptation to dwell upon those incidents which permit of much 
colorful description, but the other side of the medal is an under- 
representation of many equally or more pertinent factors which 
are prosaic. The very interesting description of New Orleans 
in the grip of an epidemic of yellow fever covers eleven pages 
(1:402-413). The fugitive slave rescues which followed the 
enactment of the new law of 1850 are detailed at length. Eleven 
pages are necessary to tell the story of the controversy over 
diplomatic costume (1 : 501-512) . The Sumner-Butler affair calls 
for nineteen pages (2 : 87-106), while the Brown raid at Harper's 
Ferry needs thirty-two (2:340-372). The draft riots in New 
York with their eleven pages are given five times the space 
devoted to the admission of Oregon and Minnesota, despite the 
importance of the latter in the developing sectional contest (4: 
321-332). Instances might be multiplied to include the Johnson 
impeachment trial with its forty-two pages (6:226-268), the 
description of various strikes from 1877 to and including 1894, 
or a dozen other cases. As a balanced narrative the story 
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unquestionably suffers from playing up so markedly so many 
episodes which relatively are of minor importance. To be sure, 
here again enters the personal equation ; no two persons see all 
the varying details in exactly the same perspective. Neverthe- 
less, few would concede the contention that such passing though 
dramatic scenes are as significant as many a commonplace occur- 
rence which admits no brilliant pen picture. 

The tendency to dramatize finds abundant outlet in the civil 
war itself. The maneuvers of armies, battles, retreats, and 
victories lend themselves surpassingly well to swift and incisive 
narrative. Of all the work no portion is better constructed, 
more delicately balanced, than those portions of volumes 3, 4, and 
5 in which the military side of the history from 1861 to 1865 is 
so attractively portrayed. Not only is the story told in an 
able manner, but it is hard to believe that any one has ever 
searched so thoroughly the mass of material available for the 
student of the civil war. If any one knows that formidable com- 
pilation, the Official records of the rebellion, it is Mr. Rhodes. 
There is probably not a man anywhere who has delved into them 
so deeply and utilized them so completely. If there is any one 
portion of the story covered by this work which little needs 
retelling it is the military side of the war. To a slightly less 
degree the same is true of the naval side. When it comes to 
the other phases, however, no such positive statement is war- 
ranted. 

On the diplomatic side the treatment is passable. Mr. Rhodes 
had access to the Adams papers so that he was able to incorpo- 
rate some of the information which Charles Francis Adams later 
from time to time brought out in articles appearing in the 
American historical review or in the publications of the Massa- 
chusetts historical society. His "revision," however, takes no 
notice of the very enlightening results of Dr. F. A. Golder's 
investigations in the Russian archives. This results in continu- 
ing the fiction of an especially friendly interest as the actuating 
motive for certain acts of the Russian government ; for instance, 
no change is made in the account of the reasons why the Russian 
fleet visited New York at a time when it appeared not only 
possible but probable that intervention by France and perhaps 
by England was on the cards. No intimation is given of the 
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situation in Europe which very largely explains why Eussia was 
willing to have its fleet outside the Baltic. Furthermore, had 
a real revision taken place, it seems that some adequate acknowl- 
edgement of the information contained in The education of 
Henry Adams would have been incorporated. 1 Taking the com- 
plete diplomatic story, however, one can be reasonably content 
with it as an exposition of the case. 

If military history and narration of the course of "politics" 
in the narrower sense fall within the scope of Mr. Rhodes 's more 
adequate treatment, such is not the case when it comes to 
description of economic and social phenomena. The economic 
aspects of the period as well as the play of economic forces 
upon formal politics seem not to have engaged the whole-hearted 
interest which could be desired. There are several chapters 
scattered throughout the eight volumes wherein well-written and 
very readable summaries of general tendencies are found, but 
the integration of these factors with the account as a whole lacks 
much of perfection. Professor Fite 's treatment of the social and 
economic forces of the civil war period could have been called 
upon to good advantage, to say nothing of monographs upon 
selected localities like Frederick Merk's excellent Economic his- 
tory of Wisconsin during the civil war decade. These works, of 
course, were not at hand when the volumes covering the war were 
originally written, but the "revision" might conceivably have 
adverted to them. Some of the mistakes regarding the labor 
situation might through their use have been corrected; a more 
satisfactory discussion of the importance of various labor-saving 
devices which were forced into use by the disarrangement of the 
economic life of the north would undoubtedly have resulted. 
Even without these, however, it is strange that Mr. Ehodes failed 
to grasp the full import, not only for the ultimate northern suc- 
cess but for the effect upon the balance of trade, of such things 
as the various agricultural machines which made possible the 
raising and harvesting of heavy food crops. 

It would be possible to continue at length the seeming neglect 
of economic factors which had their real part in the war, and 

i To refer to a later date, the story of the purchase of Alaska in 1867 is told 
without even a note to hint of the subterranean influences connected with claims and 
possible advantage to certain interested individuals whieh were connected with the 
whole matter. 
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which necessarily should be included in a comprehensive history 
of the United States during the war period, but the conclusion 
would still remain the same: that Mr. Rhodes either was not 
interested in, or failed to grasp and understand, their signifi- 
cance. 

On the financial side of the economic life governmental activity 
and politics enter largely; consequently the treatment is more 
complete and satisfactory. Even here one fears that the love 
of the spectacular led the writer into an undue emphasis, for in- 
stance, upon the excise, particularly upon distilled liquors, 
because that gave an opportunity to detail the story of the 
operation of the law with the resulting corruption and fraud. 
How the excise as a whole operated to affect life at the north 
draws forth little comment. The tariff is not explained in its 
relation to the excise, nor is there much elucidation of its general 
effects. 

Delineation of personalities engages much of Mr. Rhodes 's 
attention, and the results of these character studies are for the 
most part highly satisfactory. Careful study of numerous con- 
temporary estimates brings clear-cut, living pen pictures of 
men like Scott, Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Lincoln, Seward, Chase. 
Not always does the reader feel that the characterization does 
complete justice to the subject, although the number of distorted 
portraits is small in comparison with the total aggregate. One 
or two instances where something akin to injustice is done to the 
man call for comment. Andrew Johnson is a notable example 
of such underestimation. While there is no such denunciation as 
figured in contemporary, and, indeed, in many later descriptions 
of this man, nevertheless there appears to be some of the general 
republican feeling which looked upon the president of recon- 
struction as little better than an ingrate and a betrayer of his 
party. After admitting the unfortunate traits in this "self- 
made" man — lack of tact, love of bombastic rhetoric, general 
crudeness and lack of social polish — later opinion has come to 
believe that Johnson was in an impossible position. Lincoln 
himself could not have survived the vindictive tendencies of the 
radical portion of his party, and even his infinite patience and 
toleration must have emerged from the struggle sadly tried. 
One is forced to believe that had Lincoln lived to carry on the 
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task of reconstruction of the union he would have met with 
insuperable difficulties and his fame would have come down to 
us a vastly different thing than our actual possession to-day. No 
one would claim for a minute that Johnson handled the Stanton 
affair, for instance, with the skill and tact which it demanded, 
but even so there is the accompanying feeling that he has not 
received exactly fair treatment in Mr. Ehodes's account. Ac- 
knowledgment of Johnson's conscientious efforts to carry out 
congress' reconstruction measures is made, but it is hard to 
reconcile the statement that General Sheridan was practically 
a failure as commandant of one of the military districts with 
the assertion that Johnson made a mistake in replacing him 
(6: 179, 189). Opinion to-day generally accords President John- 
son a higher place than Mr. Rhodes was willing to concede at 
the time he depicted the struggle of 1866 and 1867. 

Going back into the ante-bellum days, brief attention might 
be paid to Mr. Ehodes's estimate of Stephen A. Douglas. At 
the time the first volume was written, Professor Allen John- 
son's Life was still in the future; the studies of such men as 
Professor Hodder had not been made. Nevertheless, most of the 
material upon which these works were based was at hand; it 
was a result of failure to comprehend the western situation as 
well as to estimate fairly a personality like that of Douglas 
which resulted in presenting a rather biased and one-sided pic- 
ture of the "Little Giant." It was something more than southern 
demand for the opening of more territory to the "peculiar insti- 
tution" that forced the organization of the region west of Mis- 
souri and Iowa. Nevertheless, nothing of this is gathered from 
the pages of the History. There is no intimation of the power- 
ful pressure exerted upon members of congress by constituents 
in these and other western states for opening up fair agricul- 
tural lands across the Missouri river and in the country of the 
Platte. Not only land-hungry pioneers insisted that way be 
made for the advance of white men still farther into the plains, 
but there was the potent demand for railroad extension west- 
ward to the Pacific. 

Again the local situation in Missouri, the strife between the 
Bentonites and the followers of Senator Atchison, calls for more 
extended account. All of these factors need to be weighed along 
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with the slavery issue adequately to portray the situation which 
led to the Kansas bill and the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
Nowadays one is somewhat skeptical of the time-honored asser- 
tion that Douglas was willing to buy a possible nomination for 
the presidency by the application of the principle of squatter 
sovereignty to the Nebraska country. The attitude of the north- 
west must be taken into consideration ; one must recall that there 
was in this frontier region no great interest in the slavery ques- 
tion as such, that to the average man of Illinois or Iowa or Mis- 
souri it was far more important that land be opened to settle- 
ment than that a more or less theoretical problem of slavery be 
allowed to put off what was felt to be a vital action. Moreover, 
most people of the northwest felt instinctively that slavery would 
never flourish in this disputed country, and the application of 
the principle of popular sovereignty meant an inevitable pre- 
ponderance of free-state people. This conviction was strength- 
ened by contemplation of Missouri, where slavery had never 
really paid and where it had been possible so long to keep such 
a man as Thomas H. Benton in the United States senate. Few 
would deny Douglas some of the attributes of a demagogue; 
neither could much support be brought to uphold a proposition 
that he was not ambitious for the presidency. But admitting all 
the counts against the Illinois senator it is going beyond the 
limits of calm and dispassionate assertion to state that his "am- 
bition had wrecked himself and his party" (3: 302). 

The civil war and reconstruction gave ample scope to a his- 
torian who reveled in dramatic scenes and personalities; they 
also afforded much material for the student of constitutional 
development. Mr. Ehodes was no constitutional lawyer, yet he 
did not hesitate to attack the intricate problems raised by war 
and its aftermath; and, for the most part, his labors were 
attended with success. He did not attempt to produce a recon- 
dite constitutional treatise, following, as he did, the commonly 
accepted interpretation of the moot points, although fortifying 
himself by study of the sources as those appear in supreme court 
reports or opinions of eminent jurists. Occasionally, however, 
there is evidence that his devotion to the main theme of slavery- 
caused him to overlook other aspects of a more lasting signifi- 
cance. Such, for example, is the case in the account of the four- 
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teenth amendment and its adoption. In some way he has man- 
aged to pass by the highly important "due process of law" 
clause except as it had a bearing upon the freedman. Reminis- 
cences and personal letters which he used in constructing his 
story would have told him that this provision was calculated to 
have growing significance in the changing industrial life of the 
country and that the men who framed it knew this fact and had 
it in mind when they forced it upon the country. The difficulties 
which this amendment encountered in the south and the methods 
employed to secure its adoption are excellently told, but there is 
no hint of the opposition which it met in the loyal states or of 
the peculiar reasoning which helped to secure a sufficient number 
of affirmative votes to make it a part of the fundamental law. 

One of the most interesting constitutional tangles produced 
by secession was that accompanying the admission of West Vir- 
ginia with the corresponding anomalous position of the Pierpont 
government of Virginia. It would seem that this possessed not 
only sufficient intrinsic importance to merit a complete account, 
but dramatic possibilities as well ; yet the space apportioned to it 
in the History shows that it did not so appeal to Mr. Ehodes, 
unfortunately for the balance of the story. 

The part played by politics in producing the civil war has been 
emphasized by Henry Watterson in his recently published mem- 
oirs. "The men," says he (Marse Henry, 1: 70), "who between 
1850 and 1861 might have saved the Union and averted the War 
of Sections were on either side professional politicians, with here 
and there an unselfish, far-seeing, patriotic man, whose admoni- 
tions were not heeded by the people ranging on opposing sides 
of party lines." And again (p. 72), "In a nation of undiscrimi- 
nating voters the noise of the agitator is apt to drown the voice 
of the statesman." Not a little truth fell from the lips of 
"Marse Henry" when he penned these words. But to Mr. 
Rhodes "politics" seems to have been nearly the be-all and end- 
all of history. He watches the wheels go round and describes a 
portion of the machinery ; too often, however, the reader is left 
to guess at the motive forces which supply the power. 

Nowhere is the weakness of Mr. Rhodes 's method more patent 
than in the last two volumes of the original portion of the work, 
and, especially, in the volume of 1919. As has already been 
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pointed out, the unifying influence of the slavery issue, whether 
that be artificial or real, served as a central crystallizing point 
for the earlier portion of the story. As that factor becomes 
weaker and finally dies away, nothing seems to have been found 
to take its place. The result is a degree of incoherence which 
makes the chapters, and even portions of chapters, appear like 
more or less isolated studies of episodes. All of them are inter- 
estingly delineated. Much valuable material is used and skill- 
fully woven, but after all there persists the impression that 
almost any one of these chapters might have served as an essay 
or an article contributed to some historical periodical. Those 
lapses which allowed the author to slight or ignore what were 
vital influences in the early period are still more apparent in the 
story after 1877. The delight in the spectacular still lives; 
nothing but that prepossession can explain the disproportionate 
amount of space given to the Molly McGuires (8:52-87), the 
assassination of Garfield (146-152), the Haymarket riot and the 
subsequent trial of the anarchists (278-285), or the surgical oper- 
ation on President Cleveland in 1893 (397-401). 

Students of the last quarter of the nineteenth century are 
coming to look upon that time as one of the most interesting as 
well as most illuminating of the periods of our history. The 
intense devotion of the American people to the development of 
their country, the evolution of new devices of technic and organ- 
ization to answer the ever-increasing demand for greater and 
more varied production, the integration and expansion of indus- 
try with concomitant rise of labor problems, the exhaustion of 
the public domain with the accompanying urban growth — a 
phenomenon likewise answering to growing industrialism — all 
this provides a veritable laboratory for the social sciences. Mr. 
Ehodes has not penetrated below the surface of things ; under- 
lying motives and forces were hidden from his gaze. Conse- 
quently his story can be nothing more than superficial. 

In view of his consistent ignoring of the western factor in 
national development during the period to which he gave his 
greatest attention, it is not surprising that he pays little heed 
to such things as the alliance movement and the later populist 
uprising. It is more curious, however, that he has left untouched 
the post-bellum south. He, if any one, should have been struck 
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■with the vast change which has come over that war-torn region. 
Its new industrial features, its peculiar political alignment, the 
whole story of the new south would, it seems, have made an 
irresistible appeal to one whose main thesis was so interwoven 
with that section under another dispensation. But not so. Poli- 
tics in the simpler sense of the term and spectacular occurrences 
hold the center of the stage to the expulsion of nearly everything 
else. 

In spite of the publishers ' device of bringing out all the eight 
volumes in uniform dress and calling the complete work a history 
of the United States from 1850 to 1896, there will continue to be 
a feeling that one work ended with the seventh volume, and that 
an afterthought, an unfortunate one, added another tome of dif- 
ferent merit and, indeed, a tome unworthy to be associated with 
the original endeavor. 

When all criticisms have been made, when obvious defects and 
oversights have been noted, there remains a residuum of much 
merit. Mr. Rhodes 's earlier work, with all its deficiencies, 
remains one of the major productions in the field of American 
history. His indefatigable industry, his painstaking research, 
will long remain an inspiration to other students and writers, 
and his production a monument of no small dignity. 

Lester Burrell Shippee 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 



